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twould be most for the honor of God and that would be, most for
the honor and safety of Queen Anne. Governor said twould be
hard for him to forbid it, considering how good the Queen was,
what successes God had given her. Feby 6. between eight
and nine all the bells begin to ring to celebrate Queen Anne's
birthday, being the last of the week. . . . Feb n. The Gov-
ernor under his hand remits the fines of several sentenced to
pay 5j. apiece for drinking at Mrs. Monk's on Saturday night last
about 9 o'clock. I had warned Mrs. Monk an hour before."

The governor here interfered to remit the fine of
men who were drinking their queen's health in an
orderly manner, at a licensed inn, at a sober hour.
Yet this was a part of the British realm, and sup-
posed to be under the protection of English law, as
it was certainly tinder the protection of the English
arms. Can the anomaly of the Puritan rule here on
its political side be more sharply stated than in an
incident like this ?

An examination of the colonial laws will show
that the Puritans intended to enforce their religion
with industry and exactly, and did so. For certain
heresies, such as denying the immortality of the soul,
the resurrection of the body, or Sabbath-keeping, or
infant baptism, or the authority of magistrates, or
even more subtle problems of Christianity, the pen-
alty was banishment. They whipped, branded, ban-
ished, and hung dissenters from their dogma, and the
abler of them were foremost in enforcing punishment.
When Sewall came on the stage the day of the great
heresies of Mrs. Hutchinson and the Quakers had
mostly passed, though more were coming. Yet
Sewall shows that he would have hung as well ase., Saturday night] might be prevented. I saidtaste
